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« The coining of money is, in all States, the 
“act of the Sovereign power. As money is 
“the medium of commerce, it is the King’s 
“ prerogative, as the arbiter of domestic com- 
“merce, to give it authority or make it 
“ current,""—BLAaCKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES, 
Book i. 


“He (Mr. Bankes) would ask Mr. Peet, 
“ considering how excessive the decrease of 
‘the currency had been, whether many per- 
“sons who sat on that Committee of 1819, if 
“ they could have had all the matters fairly 
“before them, if any person could then with 
“ PROPHETIC EYE, have seen all that has 
‘* since happened ; whether many of the persons 
“who sat on that committee, if they could 
“* thus have been informed, would have given 
“ their consent to the measure. He could not 
“believe that Mr. Peet himself would : at 
“least he (Mr. BANKES) was sure, that, if he 
‘had perceived the consequences that had 
“ensued, he would not have been'a party to 
“that BilL—Mr. Bankes’s Speech in the 
House of Commons, 16 June, 1828, 





SIR H. PARNELL’S PAMPHLET. 





TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


My FRIENDS, Kensington, 17th June, 1828. 


I SHOULD not have addreSsed you on 
“iy writing put forth by a wretched 
author like this, had he not been held 
¥ to the country as a sort of conjuror 
“ matters of finance. It isa poor crea- 
mics: a Writer: it gives evidence of 
: . ms of mind almost approaching 
é. wed it has crammed up a 
en ‘book with quotations from 
ae eighty authors, which quota- 

'sit has strung together in a manner 


th 
conceineg Award that egn possibly be 


it would 
ee into Frese? thé ie a 
“Pose of hunting up’ aathorities in fa 


vour of paper-money : it does not seem 

to have done like Nosie Grenvit_e, 

gone on “ always adding something to 

its stock of knowledge”; but, to have be- \ 
come foolisher and foolisher in its pro- 
gress: it is, good Doctor Doyle said, 
“the very best Member of Parliament 
that Ireland has”: that may very well 
be, and I dare not say that it is not a 
fmost respectable Member of Parlia- 
ment; but I will say that it really is one 
of the most despicable authors into whose 
pages I ever looked: its book is a mass, 
an absolute jumble, of incoherent quota- 
tions: I would tell it as some French- 
man told another: “ If I had read all 
‘‘ these books, 1 should have been as 
“ great a fool as you.” I am now about 
to lay before you, the readers of the Re- 
gister, marks of the supreme folly of this 
miserable author; and I shall take 
pretty long passages from his book ; be~ 
cause, when these chaps step out of 
doors; when their presumption carries 
them so far as to make them believe that 
they are fit to address the public; it is 
proper that they should be exposed, and 
their follies put upon lasting record. 

My Friends, before I proceed to dis- 
charge this duty, let me beg of you to 
read the second of the two mottoes that 
1 have taken above. These are the 
words of Mr. Banxrs, according to the 
report in the newspapers of this day, the 
words having been uttered during a se~ 
cond debate on the Scotch Small-note 
Bill. Read that motto with attention, I 
really do not find fault with Mr. Bankes 
for not naming me upon this occasion ; 
for he mast have been sure that every 
one who heard him, and that every one 
who read the speech would understand it 
clearly the “ prophetic eye” that he al- ; 
luded to; thus, my friends, itis coming! 

I always told you that we should triumph 

at last: the very facts and doctrines to 

which Mr. Banxes alludes, as having 
been kept, or, at least, being absent, bi 
from the knowledge of the Commit ee | 
}1819, 1 have re-published more than 
once under the title of vs 
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land Prophecies.” We will now leave 
that matter there, for the present: we 


shall have opportunities enough of re-| 


turning to it; and | prophesy now, that 
this whole nation, let people be of what 
politics they may, will be for enforcing 
the measures that I have recommended ; 
or, will flee in despair from the country 
that they have assisted to ruin and de- 
grade. 

Keturning to the wretched author, 
Parnewt, I will first lay before you his 
notions about the causes of what he calls 
the late distress; and, also, his notions 
relative to the measures calculated to 
prevent such distress in future. This I 
shall do first; and then I will exhibit 
his fooleries to you. 


*« It is in consequence of all the facts con- 
nected with the paper currency concurring to 
prove the ruinous influence which the Bank of 
England has exercised over it, and of no other 
having pointed this out, that these pages have 
been written. In them an attempt is made 
to explain, in a more detailed manner than 
has hitherto been done, what were the causes 
of the late distress; and to point out what are 
the proper measures for preventing the recur- 
rence of similar distress. As to the causes, it 
will be shown: 1. That the late distress origi- 
nated in a state of very prosperous trade. 
2. That this prosperous trade was converted 
into a state of over-trading, by the miscal- 
culations of merchants and manufacturers. 
4. That over-trading was greatly extended by 
improper issues of paper. 4. That the greater 
part of the embarrassment was owing, neither 
tw over-trading nor to the issue of paper, but 
to the system ef banking arising out of the law 
for regulating it. As to preveating the recur- 
rence of similar distress, and the reforming of 
this system, it will be shown that it is neces- 
sary—1. That merchants, manufacturers, and 
bankers should make themselves better ac- 
quainted with that part of the science of trade, 
which relates to prices. 2. That the banking 
system should be wholly changed ; first, by 
diminishing the capital of the Bank of Eng- 
land, so as to admit of new banks entering 
into competition with it; secondly, by allow- 
ing joint stock companies to be established in 
London, with the power of opening branch 
banks in the country, so that the capital of 
the metropolis may be brought into operation 
in supporting the country circulation ; and 
thirdly, by requiring that every bank should 
give security. Upon the whole, the measures 
which seem to be indispensably necessary for 
establishipg a sound system of banking in 

‘are, 1. The repealing of the regula- 
of the Taw, which imposes the restriction, 
pre than six persons are prevented 

papa banking company in Lon- 
oe AK notes, 2, The reducing 
et \ a 
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of the capital of the Bank of England, so that 
companies may be established with the power 
of entering into competition with it, 3. The 
requiring of every bank to give security ty the 


| full amount of the notes which it’ jssyes. 


4. The repealing of the law which prohibits of 
issuing of notes under 51, If these measures 
were adopted, then there would BE A PER- 
FECT CURRENCY; it would be CHEAP 
SECURE, and not susceptible of sudden varia. 
tions in its amount, Ali ground for panics 
would be removed, and whenever periods of 
commercial distress should occur, in place of 
the banks failing by forties and fifties, they 
would be able to lend their assistance iy car- 
rying trade through its difficulties,” 
Having stated these notions, in this 
blundering manner, he proceeds to en- 
deavour to show that they are correct; 
and yet you can scarcely perceive what 
he is at, insuch a strange manner does 
he jump backward and forward from 
topic to topic. One would think that his 
quotations and his remarks had each 
been written upon separate bits of pa- 
per, and that the printer's devil, weary 
with waiting in the passage for the result 
of the cudgelling of his brains, had 
rushed into the room, and snatched them 
up, and carried them to the printing ol- 
fice without numbers on the pages, or 
any thing to indicate the order in which 
they were to be placed. Upon my soul 
itis dangerous to read such a book ; for 
the bare looking over it is sufficient to 
puzzle the clearest head that ever was 
placed upon a pair of shoulders. I have 
endeavoured to lick this miserable cub 
into something like shape ; and I propose 
to arrange my remarks under four dis 
tinct heads: Cusar Currency ; Over: 
TRapING THE Cause or Late Panic; 
Icnorance or Mercnants; Scores 
Sysrem or Casu Crepirs. . 
CHEAP CURRENCY.—On this 
subject he beats the ground of the Scotch 
Economists over again, though it has 
recently been beaten over by Mr. Henry 
Daummonn’s Professor of Politic 
Economy in the University of Oxford, 
The very idea is monstrous; but, % 
many have been deluded by the doce 
trine; so long has this doctrine “7 
adopted by the Government and the # 
wise Collective; and such mighty ™* 
chiefs has it produced, that it is really * 
matter of the greatest importance, thous 
originating with, and fostered by 's°” 
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rance and fraud combined, and more 
closely combined than in any other case 
within my recollection. Let us take, first, 
what this man says upon the subject, 
and also what he quotes; and here for 
‘our convenience, as well as my own, I 
shall number the four paragraphs which 
contain the miserable matter; in order 
to refer to them as I proceed with my 
remarks. These, then, are the para- 
graphs to which I allude. 


|. “ The introduction of the use of paper- 
money may justly be considered as one of the 
most beneficial of all the expedients, to which 
juman ingenuity, in wnproving the relations 
of society, has given birth; and as coined 
metals were substituted for barter in the first 
tages of the civilization of mankind, it may be 
expected, as the world becomes more and more 
YEPINED, that paper-money will be substi- 
tuted universally for coin. The advantages of 
paper-money may be illustrated by supposing 
a case Of two merchants; one residing iu a 
country where paper-money is extensively in 
we, and the other residing in a country where 
‘he currency is wholly metallic, and both em- 
ploying equal stocks in the same trade. The 


_ former can, without imprudence, carry ou a 


greater trade, and give employment to a 
“reater number of people : the latter merchant 
must always keep by him a considerable sum 
vu! Money, in order to answer the demands 
continually coming in for payment of the 
goods which he purehases on credit. By be- 
ing obliged to Keep so considerable a sum un- 
employed, he must sell in the year less goods 
“ian he might otherwise have sold; his an- 
bual profits must be less ; and the number of 
7. employed by him in preparing his goods 
Aen market must be less. The former mer- 
chant, on the other hand, keeps very little 
money unemployed for answering occasional 
demands 5 when they come in, he gets a bill 
We by his banker. With the same 
ae he can have, at all times, in 
the othe ms oF larger quantity of goods than 
serene Merchants be can thereby both.make 
re er profit for himself, and give employ- 
iene i & greater number of people. All wri- 
have attri the commerce of these countries 
eoire ributed a great share of its rapid pro- 
Sede the ‘use of paper-mouey. ADAM 
anal ays, ‘ by substituting paper in the 
ines .. great part of the gold and silver 
vireal » “ great part of this dead stock is con- 
Wh co dete and productive stock.’— 
sb on “ the substitution of paper, the gold 
map = ‘novessaty for circulation is reduced 
value of os of its former quantity, if the 
four-fifths thee the greater part of the other 
destined rhe Bre... to the funds which are 
Must make € maintenance of industry, it 
the quantie a a considerable addition to 
quently, to ihe a: that industry ; and, conse- 

value of the annual produce of 
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land and labour. Mr. Ricardo says, * a 
currency is in its most perfect state when it 
consists of paper-money, but of a paper-mo- 
ney of equal walue with the gold which it pro- 
fesses to represent.’ ‘ The use of paper-money 
in place of gold substitutes the cheapest in the 
place of the most expensive medium; and 
‘enables the country, without loss tu indivi- 
duals, to exchange all the gold, which it be- 
fore used for the purpose, for raw materials, 
instruments, and food, by which both its wealth 
and enjoyments are increased.’ The use of 
the paper-money in England, notwithstanding 
the great defects of the banking system, has 
unquestionably assisted in producing those ener- 
gies in trade and commerce, by which she has 
become so elevated in the rank of nations ; and 
it may be fairly assumed, that, without the aid 
of paper-money, it would have been impossible 
for her to have carried on her immense deal- 
ngs; for the facilities paper-money affords in 
the circulation and exchange of every article 
of production are beyond all calculation, The 
maiu foundation of trade is credit; aud as the 
necessary effect of paper-money is to encou- 
rage the extension of commercial credit, the 
more widely the circulation of paper is ex- 
tended, the more the transactions of trade 
will be increased, and the productive industry 
and wealth of the country augmented.” 

2. * The obligation of an immediate and 
unconditional payment of bank notes renders 
them, as ADAM SMITH says, in every respect 
equal in value to gold and silver money, since 
gold and silver money can at any time be had 
for them. Whatever is bought with, or sold 
for, such notes, must necessarily be bought 
or sold as cheap as it could have been for gold 
or silver.” 

3. ** There are very few forged notes of the 
one-pound notes of the Scotch banks in circu- 
lation ; and infinitely less loss has been occa- 
sioned by those forgeries than by the issue of 
spurious coins.” 


I have given you all the assistance 
which the use of italic characters can 
supply. Read, then, I pray you, these 
three paragraphs over, once more, very 
attentively. If a writer like this get 
into a paragraph of any considerable 
length, the devil himself can hardly come 
at his meaning ; and, after all, you are 
compelled to content yourself with a 
guess. You will gather, however, from 
paragraph No. I, that it isa great ad- 
vantage to a nation to have a currency, 
the materials of which are cheap. Is it 
not odd, my friends, that nobody in any 
nation in the whole world, ever made 
this discovery until these days? On the 
contrary, all mankind appears to have 
been of accord that the most precious and 
most dear things “ bee to be-used as 
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acurrency. Weil, butall mankind may 
have been in error up to about the mid- 
dle of the last century; and our bright 
genius of an author tells us, that gold 
and silver were well enough during the 
Jirst stages of civilization; but that, as 
the relations of society go on improving, 
‘** as the world becomes more and more 
“ refined, paper-money will be substi- 
“ tuted universally for coin.” 

He founds his doctrine, too, upon the 
opinionof old Aupem Sern, the Scotch 
sinecure-man, and that of Ricarpo, who 
made half a million of money by merely 
‘* watching the turn of the market”; but 
who is now called a mistaken man, a de- 
ceived man, an erroneous calculator, in 
that very House of Commons in which 
he was cheered, and cried up, and clap- 
ped, as an Oracle. You will remember, 
my friends, how completely 1 put down 
Perer Maccutzocn and his cheap cur- 
rency, in the summer of 1825: you will 
remember that; but let us now take a 
view of this matter again, first clearing 
our minds for a minute of the rubbish 
contained in the above paragraph. 


The idea of these cheap-currency fel- 
lows, is this, that hereisanation, England 
for instance, with 22,000,000 of gold (as 
Mr. Gov.nourn says), made no earthly 
use of but merely that of passing from 
hand to hand, as a standard or measure 
of the value of commodities bought and 


: D 
sold. Now, says Parnentt and the 


Scotch, it England can send this twenty- 
two millions abroad and purchase goods 
with the money, and bring those goods 
to be made use of in England; and can 
make a currency of paper, that is to say, 
of old rags, to supply the place of the 
twenty two millions of gold, England 
is a clear gainer to the amount of 
22,000,000 of sovereigns! And this is 
precisely what Lory Howick plainly 
asserted, according to the report, durin 

the first debate on the Scotch Small- 
note Bill. Now, mark the excessive folly 
of this notion. The idea is that England 
will send her 22,000,000 abroad, and 
exchange them for French goods, for in- 
stance ; and that the French, seeing this 
enormous gain on the part of England, 
will never dream, (no, not they!) of 
imitating her conduct. Monstrous ab- 
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surdity! And here, let me remind Mr. 
Pee, that when he made use of this 
| very argument that I am making use of; 
that when he made use of this argument 
in the first debate on the Scotch Small. 
note Bill, he was guilty of the foulest 
plagiarism, having taken the very words 
from a Register, published in the month 
of August, 1825. 

The French, seeing England make a 
clear profit of 22,000,000 at a dash, 
would not imitate her to be sure! Would 
receive her 22,000,000 of sovereigns, 
and give her wine and other goods for 
them, and would not make a paper cur- 
rency just as good as that of gold, though 
she might do it with the old shirts and 
smocks of the porters and the fish-women 
of Paris! Oh no, my friends, one nation 
is not so much cunninger than another 
as this comes to: ‘* the argument in {a- 
“ vour of a cheap currency, to be good 
“ for any thing, must be good in the case 
‘* of all other nations as well as in the, 
“ case of this nation.” These were the 
words of Mr. Pee on the 5th of June, 
1828, and they were my words in the 
month of August, 1825. 

No, other nations do not follow the 
example of England; because they do 
not wish to live under a system of 
falseness which may, at any day, ¢o0- 
vulse the whole fabric of society! They 
are ready enough, indeed, to take the 
gold of England away; but they will 
not, after they have done that, take ber 
wretched paper upon a par with their 
gold; so that, if we were to stop here, 
the exposure of the foolish idea 1s com 
plete enough for any man of common 
sense. But Parwect, as if the postion 
itself were not sufficiently foolish, niust 
needs give an illustration of it; 
then he takes two merchants, one Te 
siding in a gold country, and the _ 
residing in a paper-money ore 
And thinks he has made it out that t 
paper-money man, .by using 4 “go 
currency, will get a greater profit on 
cause a greater portion of mors oy a 
So that, this simpleton actually . wa 
that the paper-money can create pea ; 
that it can make an addition to the } 
ducts of the earth! If he bad — 
that, by the monopolies that it cre@*" 
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could draw the good things of the 


world into great masses; that it could 
make a show; that itcould rob the cot- 
tage and rear up palaces; that it could 
make the labourer starve and clothe 
placemen, pensioners, and all the tribe 
of tax-eaters, in silks and fine linen, and 
sive them turtle toeat; if he had thought 
this, he would have thought rightly 
enough: its powers, like that of the 
robber, are that of transfer ; but not like 
those of the just legislator, who takes 
care that the coin shall be true: not like 
these powers, which are powers of peace 
and creation, 

How comes it not tooccur to Parne.u, 
“the very best Irish member of Parlia- 
ment,” that it would have been a better 
illustration, if he had taken two mer- 
chants residing in the same country, as 
' did in my demolishing of Perrr Mac- 
cu.toca in 1825. Here am I, then: 
no: here is Nicopemus Broapsri, 
having just discovered the benefits of a 
cheap currency. Nicopemus lives at 
Chelmsford, we will say, or in some 
other town surrounded with fat lands; 
lor he, like certain weeds, belongs to a 
race that is never found upon a poor 
‘oil. Nicopemus has been cheating, 
we will say, by the means of short 
weights and measures, by sanding the 
sugar, by damping the tobacco with 
urine, by making his scores with a cloven 
piece of chalk, by selling cows with 
bastard calves; by all sorts of means, 
carried on “all in the quiet.” By 
these means, Nicopemvs has raked 
logether money to purchase his stock ; 
next, his house; next, a good stout farm 
or two; and, in the course of his trade, 
he finds that he has, upon an average, 
hundred sovereigns lying in his tll. 
ne reads Parneu.’s book, and then 
ne - old Aupem Smers, where he 
“ 2 ; vat he may turn his hundred sove- 
. = into paper, or rather, into little 
the vitae each denoting that it is of 

ue of a sovereign, and employ his 

: ys sovereigns in adding to his 
oie trade. To work goes pious 
»pemus, makes his paper sove- 


an. and sends off his golden sove- 
$8 to some fool in London, who does 


cheap paper is just as | 


uot know that 


| 
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good. He passes his paper sovereigns 
merrily out of his till; but, he finds that 
his neighbours are making paper sove- 
reigns too, following his bright example ; 
the holders of the paper sovereigns come 
in and demand the gold: Nicopemus 
and his imitators are compelled to sell 
something hastily to get the gold back 
again, or to become bankrupt, and richly 
deserve to be hanged. It is just thus 
with a nation that resorts to a ‘“* cheap 
currency: ” by the use of it, it antici- 
pates its resources: the nation which 
adopts it contracts a debt with the world: 
that debt it is called upon to pay by the 
voice of the exchanges: if it cannot pay 
in gold, it becomes bankrupt: if it can 
and do pay in gold, it becomes a beggar, 
having, in the hey-day of paper-money, 
spent and wasted that which it ought to 
have preserved. 

This is the true view of the matter; 
but Parnexu, as if he had a mind to 
furnish an answer to himself, or, rather, 
two answers to himself, tells us, in para- 
graph No. 2, that Anam Smirn says, 
that this paper-money must be such, that 
gold and silver can, at any moment, be 
had for the notes! What, are we to 
send our gold abroad then to get com- 
modities to eat and drink and wear, and 
to have it here all the while to be ready 
to be exchanged for the paper! Nay, 
he goes further, and says, that whatever 
is bought and sold with and for such 
notes must “ necessarily be bought and 
sold as cheap as it could have been for 
gold or silver”; sothat, if ever jackass, 
if ever conceited political-economical 
prig, uttered nonsense like this befure, 
on this side the Tweed, or this side of 
Saint James’s Channel, I should be glad 
if the reader would point him out to me. 
In paragraph 1, this fellow had said 
that ey fanapes | enabled a country, 
without loss to individuals, to “‘ erckange 
all its gold tor raw materials, instru- 
ments and food,” and in paragraph 
No. 2, he says, that the gold must be in 
the country always ready to exchange 
for the paper. 

This “ very best Irish Member of 
Parliament” asserts, in the latter part 
of paragraph No. 1, that the paper- 
money * has unquestionably assisted in 





779 Sir H. Parye 
‘* producing those energies in trade and 
‘‘ commerce, by which she has become 
“so elevated in the rank of nations"! 
So degraded in the rank of nations, he 
means, and this, therefore, let us sup- 


pose to be an Irish bull: this paper- 


money has unquestionably not only 
assisted in producing, but has produced, 
those energies in trade called loans, 
funds, stock-jobbing, speculations, joint- 
stock companies, bankruptcies by shoals, 
and panics; by which this nation, once 
so elevated, has fallen into a state in 


which she dares not whisper her dis- 
contents to the puniest nation in Europe. | 


What fitty-fold brass, or what more than 
fool-like folly, must a man have had to 
produce this eulogium on paper-money, 
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Our Irish friend, therefore (who by-the. 
by has such an anxiety to teach us how 
to kill our cattle decently), bends the 
whole force of both his heels and both 
his ham-strings to convince us that it was 
not the paper-money that produced late 
Panic. The following were amongst 
his rubbishy words, having this object 
in view. He had said betore that the 
cause of the Panic was over-trading, | 
am here about to insert another part of 
|the pamphlet by which he attempts io 
maintain this position; and here | shail 
place his matter in paragraphs, I did as 
before, for the purposes of reference as 
before described. Here are again three 
paragraphs, to each of which I shal! 
/have to refer. Let us first just notice 





at a moment when it is notorious that we | the former part of the first of these pa- 
dare not even to talk of war, and that) ragraphs, in which it is said that a Panic 
the country is half convulsed by the|took place in 1793 and 1797, when 
uncertainty which every man feels with there were no notes under five pounds ; 


regard to pecuniary transactions and | 


prospects. Yes, you may get rid of all 
your gold: other nations may take it 
from you, and give you commodities in 
exchange: keep you the lyxuries thus 
purchased, and leave with them the 
sinews of war, Again I say, itis adebt 
that you contract with the nations of the 
earth; they will not suffer you to gain in 
this way any more than our friend Nico- 
pemus's neighbours would suffer him to 
gain: they will compel you to get back 
again your due share of the expensive 
currency ; and .|.at, too, after you have 
wasted the worth of it in eating, in drink- 
ing, in shows, in standing armies, and 
all those things from which you ought to 
have abstained. 


OVER-TRADING THE CAUSE 


OF “LATE PANIC.”—It was a great | 


object with this “ very best Irish Mem- 
ber of Parliament,” to make it out if he 
could, either by himself or bis authori- 
ties, that late Panic was not produced by 
the paper-money. He was aware how 
eursedly the Aristocracy was scared by 
the fate Panic, he remembered Hus- 
K18soNn's declaration, that we had got at 


one time to within forty-eight hours of 


barter; and, though Mr. Huskisson is 
not a lucky in explaining his 
meaning, his words made a terrible im- 


pression upon the minds of bis hearers. 


and that, therefore, the abolition of small 
notes cannot protect the public against 
Panics. Now, in the first place, the 
Panie of 1793 was of a very differen’ 
nature from that of 1825; that of 1797 
was of a different nature, too, and even 
that, though it included an actual stop 
‘page of the Bank, was not a tenth pan 
| so justly alarming to the Government ; lor 
then a man must have had in his hands 
note of five pounds to cause him to bea 
clamorous creditor. There were then, 
‘mind, no Savings’ Banks, It was onl; 
the thousands that were agitated at that 
moment: the millions were agitated 10 
1425 and 1826; and let this “ very bes 
Irish member of Parliament” bear! 
mind, that a million is ten hundred thow- 
sand ; and that, upon bare principles , 
arithmetical calculation, the danger ° 
the government was ten hundred — 
greater in 1825, than it was In her 
When there were nothing but five pow 
notes, the main part of the circaletd 
medium was gold and silver. The * 
‘eredit of the five-pound notes made 4 a 
_upon Bankers, and amongst sagt r 
crackling somewhat resembling ~ 
an irregular fire of musketry. © 
‘amongst all the labouring classes, 
even amongst small farmers and oy’ 
‘men, there was no confusion created 

a stoppage take place, of « one-poum 
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note system, the confusion is general ; 
bread is actually stopped in its way to 
the mouths of millions: it is a state of 
barter; and it requires no great judg- 
ment to decide that those that have got 
nothing to give in exchange, will take 
what they want without any exchange at 
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existing high prices could not continue long, 
and that the rage for speculation and over- 
trading would terminate in @ serious re-action. 
| An article that appeared in the SCOTCHMAN 
‘newspaper, in the Spring of 1825, distinctly 

pointed out the convulsion which was about 
|to happen. This was written by Mr. M’CuL- 
| Locn, andconfirms the high reputation he has 
acquired for his knowledge of the science of 





all. In short, there is an end of all pro- | trade, at the same time that it illustrates, in 
perty, and that Daddy Burdett would |the strongest manner, the great importance of 
find. 1 will now insert these three pa- |““ taal aage 

ragraphs on the cause of the ** late Pa- You perceive, my friends, that the 
nie ;” and I beg you, my friends, to read object here is to show, to cause it to be 
them with attention. They may make | believed, that “late panic” was occa- 
vou swear; but they will make you |sioned by over-trading, or by something 
laugh too. other than the paper-money ; and this 

5 : 

|. “ That the measure of last Session for | the dunderheaded author says expressly 
abolishing small notes cannot protect the public | 1" No. 1 of these paragraphs. In the 
trom the abuses of banking, is very obvious ; | second paragraph he tells us, that it was 
because, after they shall cease to circulate, ‘the depressed state of trade in 1822, and 


the currency will be exactly in the same state | 


as to the lowest sum for which a bank note may | Consequent low prices, that led to a di- 


be issued, as it was in 1793 and 1797; in which | minished production and importation, or 
vears the country was involved in as great com- to an under-trading ; that this under- 


mercial and banking confusion as it has of late trading in 1822 led to high prices in 
been. In respect to the over-trading of 1824 | 


| Produce an unexampled state of commercial 


and 1825, it may bave had its origin either in 
high prices arising from causes wholly beleng- 
ing to trade, or from an excessive issue of paper. 
lu the following pages an attempt is made to 
show, that the causes were of the Jirst kind, 
and not the issue of paper, which took place 
between 1823 aud 1826.” 

2. “ Allthe facts belonging to the case of 
the distress of 1825 Serve to illustrate the ac- 
curacy of the general view of the nature and 
causes of over-trading, and they will now be 
briefly enumerated. The depressed state of 
trade in the years 1821 and 1822, and conse- 
quent low prices, had led toa diminished pro- 
Cuction aud importation of goods, and to an 
“dvance in prices in 1823; and the very high 
prices of 1624 and 1825 were the result, first, 
o! this diminished production and importation ; 
‘ecoudly, of an improvement in the price of 
“ericulural produce; thirdly, of the acknow- 
Phere of the independence of the South 
preg ~ Republics, which opened new mar- 
— to British cofumerce ; aud lastly, of the 
” ¥ which were raised for these republics ; 
ud which were remitted in manufactured 
seeds : all these circumstances concurred to 


, erty during 1824 and the greater part of 


thes “It was not for want of due admonition 
iad ime, Persons involved themselves iu the 
dieitas iculties ; because several individuals, 
.”  Nguished for their knowledge of the prin- 


“Iiples of political , . 
Proaching, and ¢ economy, saw the evil ap 


™ . vok pains to apprise the pub- 
be ‘t. Every one who had an unity 
of dem “emg with Mr. Tooke, in the course 


what cenfidenes ab can well remember with 





1824 and 1825, and to over-trading at 
|the same time; and that this over-trad- 
ing in 1824 and 1825, produced the 
panic. Can you, my friends, under- 
stand the miserable dunderhead? Can 
you devise how the wretched creature 
could puzzle itself upon a matter so well 
understood by yourselves and by nine 
tenths of the journeymen and labourers 
of the country? Granted that the Po- 
tato ferments retype | in the head, 
and, as an English lady,who had married 
an Irishman, told him, that it not only 
fermented there, but was apt to sprout. 
Granted thatin the head of the “ very 
best Irish Member of Parliament,” no 
very great degree of clearness of con- 
ception is to be expected; but, curse 
this Potato, how it must have fer- 
mented and sprouted to have produced 
a paragraph like thatof No.2. A.B. C. 
is not better known to ninty-nine hun- 
dredths of the people of England, than 
that there were very low prices in 1821 
and 1822; that high prices began to 
come on again in 1823, and rose toa 
great height before the end of 1825; and 
that, when this point arrived, the thing 
cracked. But into whose. miserable 
head did it ever before enter wholly to 
overlook the circumstance, that it was 





be ‘deslared, that the then 


the scgneity of paper-money: that pro-. 
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duced the low prices of 1821 and 1822; | could not continue long,.and that there 


thatit was the plenty of paper-money 
which produced the high prices of 1824 
and 1825: that, if there were over-trad- 
ing in 1824 and 1825, why not talk of 
under-trading in 182] and 1822; and 
if you will insist upon over-trading being 
the cause of the Panic, dear flowery Po- 
tato, richest sort of Potato, do not 
deny that it was the paper-money which 
produced the over-trading, and that it 
was the lack of the paper-money that 
produced the under-trading. My friends, 
look once more at this paragraph No. 2: 
hear the Potato talk of the improvement 
in the price of agricultural produce ; 


hear it talk of the acknowledgement of 


the independence of the South Ameri- 
can Republics; hear it talk of new 
markets open to British commerce ; hear 
it talk of the loans which we raised for 
these republics; hear it talk of the un- 
exampled state of commercial prospe- 
rity in 1824 and 1825; do pray hear it 
ascribe the Panic to these causes, while 
it omits to ascribe these causes them- 
selves to the Small-note Bill of 1822, 
which was passed for the expressed and 
avowed purpose of causing prices to rise, 
and which crammed paper-money into 
the hand of every fellow that would con- 
descend to hand it about. After we; 
after nine-tenths of the labourers and 
journeymen, have talked as we could 
talk of any other obvious and well-known 
truth, that the Panic was produced by 
the Small-note Bill of 1822, comes this 
potato-sprouting pamphlet, to tell us 
that paper-money had nothing at all 
todo with the matter! Have I said, and 
can I say, any thing too contemptuous 
of this stupid and conceited author. 

We now come to paragraph three, 
which is curious, and shows what a mise- 
rable thing this “very best Irish mem- 
ber of Parliament” is, as an author. 
As a Member of Parliament, he is very 
good, I dare say ; quite fit for that; but, 
jor so stupid a man to venture forth 
before the public, deserves. chastisement 
not easily inflicted. In this paragraph, 
he tells us that every one who had an 
opportunity of conversing with Mr. 
Tooxs, in the spring of 1825, must well 

emember that the existing high prices 


| 





would be a serious re-action. Moreover 
every one who read the Scotsman news. 
paper of the spring of 1825, saw the 
approaching convulsion distinctly point. 
ed out by Mr. (Perer) Maccvttocy, 
which foresight confirmed his high repu. 
tation for knowledge in this science, 
But, Potato, answer me a bit. What 
reason was there for any body to con- 
verse with Mr. Tooxe in the spring of 
1825; what reason was there for any 
body to read Perer Maccutxoca inthe 
spring of 1825% What reason for 
waiting till the spring of 1825 to hear 
this couple of solemn prigs utter a spe- 
cies of oracular prediction: what reason 
for you to wait thus, Potato, when you 
had been told. by me, not in oracular 
belchings, but in plain and hard words; 
when you had been told by me, in the 
month of February, 1824, that there 
would be'a breaking amongst the country 
Banks ; that, within two years of that 
day, this smashing would take place; 
that the prosperity which then existed 
was false; that the Banks would break ; 
and that there must be prices as low as 
ever, or Bank restriction. Before the 
two years were expired the Banks broke; 
we were brought to within forty-eight 
hours of barter; and the Bank-directors 
had in their pocket the order in council 
for putting a eu to cash payments. 
Here was foresight, indeed: here was 
something to guide the public mind; 
and yet people were not to attend to this, 
according to Parnewt, but to go grub- 
bing and snuzzling about waiting for the 
Potato of Tooxe and for the oatmeal 
of Maccuttocn in the “ spring of ay 
Verily this is a poor soul, indeed: 
seems as if it had sucked in potatoes 
from its birth. What, then, it has the 
honour to converse with Tooke, I aap 
pose, and to enjoy the society of 5 — 
cvitocn, of high reputation. We wi 
leave him to these honours and enyy 
ments while we now go to that part ° 
his pamphlet which treats of the 1g 
rance of merchants. R 
IGNORANCE OF ME” 
CHANTS.—Of course, the mercbal™ 
must have been ignorant men if ove 


trading had been the sole cause of 
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Panic, and, therefore, if you were to 
admit that the Panic arose from their 
overtrading, you must admit that they 
could not have understood their business. 
Itseems, however, without any exami- 
nation into the matter, fo be a cursed 
strange thing, that the merchants of a 
country should, all at once, or within 
twenty or thirty years have become a set 
of men not capable of understanding 
their business; not knowing how to carry 
oncommerce, itis perfectly notorous, 
that some commercial houses have lasted 
for more than a hundred years; that, in 
general, the businesses of these men de- 
scend from father to son, or pass from 
_ elder to younger brother, or from uncle 
to nephew: itis a cursed strange thing, 
then, I say, if these men can, all at once, 
have become ignorant of their business. 
Suppose one were to tell us that the 
shoemakers of this nation have now 
become ignorant of the art of making 
shoes: we should know that he was a 
liar, for that the shoes are as good as 
ever. If we were to be told, that the 
gardeners have lost the knowledge of 
their art; another lie, we should say; 
for the garden-stuff is as good as it was 
when we were boys, If the same were 
said of the lawyers, the doctors, or of 
men of any other art or science, we 
should at once scout the ridiculous idea 
Why, then, are we not to scout it in the 
case of the merchants? Let us, how- 
ever, insert three paragraphs upon this 
subject from the head of this luxuriously 
sprouting Potato; and here,’ reader, 
you will see an instance of impudence, 
mixed with childish folly, such as I am 
a your eyes never before beheld. 
se itnot be said that your time might 
ve better employed than in exposing this 
oe and folly: it cannot be better 
“rPloyed: such Potatoes should be 
‘opped down as soon as they show their 
| hoses above ground. 


“ 
ae mane ror of calculating on the conti- 
cade high prices and a state of prosperous 
- “do ‘ich has been so generally committed, 
eee hi proved so ruinous in its effects, has 
ten meg caused by a want of due acquaint- 
a - 1 the principles by which the prapor- 
nites PRly and demand affect trade. The 
scalculation of merchants and diene 
7 rom their adherence to a common routine 


‘ Practice: they neglect the science which 
} 
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‘ 


would teach them to refer high prices to their 


true causes, and which would enable them to 
calculate with tolerable certainty on their con- 
tinuance. Over-tradiug has been so evidently 
the result of this ignorance, that its frequent 
recurrence affords the strongest reasons for 
persevering in every effort to extend and dif- 
fuse the study of that part of political economy 
which includes the principles of barter and 
exchange. This could not fail to be of the 
greatest service in producing a different and 
improved course of conduct amongst all per- 
sons in trade, or possessing any influence over 
its operations, whenever the circumstances of 
it were such as to produce a strong tempta- 
tion to over-trading.” * 


3. ** If the merchants and manufacturers 
comprehend and act on the principle, that 
every state of trade is regulated by the ratio 
of supply to demand; and if they take due 
pains to ascertain what this ratio is, and make 
it the basis of their calculations, they will 
act, when trade has been for some time very 
prosperous, with peculiar caution, and look 
forward to a fall of prices. But if, when trade 
has been for some time prosperous, they 
wholly omit to take into their consideration 
what has been going forward in regard to the 
increasing of productions ; and if they imagine 
very illegically, that because prices have been, 
and still are, very high, they will be perma- 
nently high, and yield great profits, and form 
their speculations accordingly, they will soon 
glut the market, make it impracticable to 
effect sales, and involve themselves in the 
greatest distress. The history of the trade of 
England for the LAST THIRTY YEARS 
shows, that her merchants and manufacturers 
have uniformly adopted the latter course of con- 
duct ; they have, ow every occasion, displayed 
a negligence of inquiry inte the causes of high 
prices, and have acted with great imprudence 
in always calculating upon their continuing 
high, merely in consequence of their being 
high at the time of their making their calcu- 
lations. The reason of this can only be ex- 
plained by their habits of devoting their whole 
attention to the mere practice of trade and 
neglecting to inform themselves of any of the 
most elementary principles of it.” 


So, here isa “ aa yal of political 
economy ” recommended to the Minis- 
ters. The Ministers of England are to 
appoint, and pay out of the taxes, a sort 





2. * «* [The French government, highly to 
its credit, has appointed M. J. B.Say Professor 
of Political Economy. He gives an annual 
course of Lecturesat Paris, ou the application 
of the science of Political Economy to Na- 
tional Industry, to which all persons are 
admitted gratis. ‘This example is well worthy 
of the imitation of his Mapesty’s Ministers ; 

articularly after the late distress has proved 
bow much the prevailing ignorance of this 

distress.”} 





"cll contributed to that 


—— 
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of ‘* homme de lettres;” a spouter, a 
lecture-reader, a twattling Jean-fou***, 
such as they have at Paris, to instruct 
the merchants of London how to conduct 
their affairs; to lecture these men, seve- 
ral of whose individual establishments 
have for ages existed ; whose affairs have 
been carried on under the same roof for 


ages, and the magnitude of the affairs of 


each of whom has been equal to that 
of some petty states. 
impudence in this Potato, openly to 
recommend that a babbling fellow should 
be employed and paid by the Govern- 
ment to teach these men how to carry on 
commerce. 


He forgets that these merchants of 


London, however base they may have 
been towards the Reformers, were the 
only men in the country, at the time, that 
gave Pre warning of the effects of his 


Bill. They wanted no “ M.J. B. Say” 


to give them lectures on the subject: 
they were treated with disdain when they 
gave their advice; and they turned away 
in silence; but acted as if they bad said, 
‘“* Well, then, take care of yourselves, 
we will take care of ourselves”: they 
did take care of themselves, and the 


country had to smart for the insolence of 
the conceited asses who accused them 
of ignorance. Ricarpo was extremely 
— upon this subject: Garrer 

RENVILLE Was equally sportive in 
other place: both said that they be- 
lieved the Bank-directors to be very 
worthy men individually; and that they 
meant well in the advice that they had 
offered ; but that they were people wholly 
ignorant of the true principles of political 
economy, and that all their alarms were 
groundless. And yet, just at the very 
tume when Members of Parliament are 
acknowledging that they were misled by 
Ricarpo’s ignorance, out comes this 
stale and vapid, though sprouting, Po- 
tato, with au elaborate treatise, to show 
that the merchants of London are men 
that know not how to carry on commerce, 
and that the Government ought to ap- 
point a public lecturer to teach them 
their business! This is really equal to 
the scheme of the abattoir, or scheme 
for ruining half the butchers in London, 


and subjecting our meat toa tax, merely 


Sina H. Parnenz’s Pamruter. 
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because this is done at Paris. |i j, 
curious to observe, that the Potato states 
‘that this ignorance amongst the mer. 
| chants had been particularly conspicuous 
during the last thirty years. But do. 
my friends, stop here and join me in 
expressing contempt and scorn, mixed 
with indignation, at a fellow that can 
seriously state, that the merchants of 
London are ignorant of the principles of 
commerce, and that they stand in need 
of being taught by a teacher maintained 
at the public expense. Look at their 
history, far more renowned than that of 
the family that now sits upon the throne, 
merchants of London were not the 
creatures of a base paper-money : they 
arose long before the miserable title of 
Baronet was even thought of. Mise- 
rable, indeed, and despicable, are the 
vermin calling themselves merchants, 
who deal in loans and scrip, and stock, 
and who gamble as flagrantly as the 
villains in the hells of St. James's; but 
these are no merchants : these are rep- 
tiles that ought to be dealt with by the 
constable and the beadle. The real 
merchants of London descend in a right 
line for more than a thousand years, and 
were famous, famed throughout the 
world, seven hundred years ago. if the 
Potato really knew the history of these 
merchants, he would know that a con- 
siderable part of the monasteries, the 
hospitals, the schools, the retreats for 
the aged; that a considerable par! of 
these charitable foundations proceeded 
from the munificence and the piety o! 
the merchants of London; the race ol 
which was not, let the toad-eaters of Pitt 
say what they will, spitten out of his 
mouth, nor created by the miraculous 
touch of George the Third. Different, 
indeed, is the present generation from 
those which existed previous to the all- 
degrading protestant reformation: mis 
rable, indeed, in comparison with ay 
generation of ancient times, when a mans 
word was his bond; when Custom-house 
oaths had never been heard of, and whet 
the words interest and discount bad ye 
to be invented. Still the merchants “ 
London are the first men of that descr!” 
tion in the world; the concerns they 


carry. on are in maguitude. immenst; 
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tem;” and, my friends, there never was 
a thing under the sun, to which a greater 
number of God’s curses directly apply 
than to this Scotch system, which has in 
it oppression, tyranny, fraud, monopoly, 
and every cursed art by which the avari-~ 
and paid by the public, a man to teach cious take from the food and the raiment 
these people their business, is more than | of the needy. I trust that these curses 
one would expect to sprout even from of God will fall upon this system; which, 
a head of potato. as you are now about to see, is all that L 

Oh no, my friends, it is not that the| have described, and a great deal more. 
merchants of England are ignorant of| A description of it is given by extracts 
their business ; but it is that the system | which Parnevu makes from the evidence 
for forty years past has been such, that | taken by the House of Commons, in the 


the regularity in the conducting of their 
business is truly worthy of admiration ; 
their diligence surpassed by that of no 
men upon the earth; and, therefore, for 
an impudent fellow like this to propose 
to have appointed by the Government, 








| 





| Odserve that, You will please to ob- 


no man, however clever, could guard | 
against the shocks produced by the ig- 

norance of lawyers who have governed | 
us, and who have been set to govern us 

because they were sharper, and had 

more talk thanother men, The law they 

might understand, perhaps, but law- 

making they did not understand ; and it 
is their ignorance of their business as 
Ministers, and not the ignorance of mer- 
chants as merchants, that has produced 

all the Panies; that will produce more 
Panics; and that will finally produce 
the total destruction of this form of go- 
veroment, and cause property to change 
hands as completely as it has in France, 
unless the Ministers persevere in putting 
down the infernal system of paper- 
money, adopting, at the same time, the 
concomitant measures specified in Nor- 
folk Petition. 

SCOTCH SYSTEM OF CASH 
CREDITS.—We will now leave this 
potato-headed author’s scheme for in- 
structing the merchants, to be duly con- 
sidered of by the Government. Who, if 
it should choose to make an establish- 
ment of this sort, will certainly think 
Paivect himself the fittest lecturer in 





the world; and we will come to our last | 


lople, the Scotch System of Cash Credits, 
wuich, you will observe, are eulogized 
) Fakwet. to the skies. You will 


re that he cries up the Scotch system 
anking ; that he wishes to have that 
ystem established here; that this is his 


main object; that Joserpa Hume, and) Ayton is asked, “ do the 


many others, are drivi 


4¢-pound notes, on the Scotch sys 


oy that the ery with them all is | 





year 1826, upon the subjects of a Bill 
about to be brought in for the abolition 
of Scotch small notes in like manner as 
for the abolition of English small notes. 
The Scotch set up a dreadful outery, 
and not without reason, as you will pre- 
sently see, at the prospect of their being 
robbed of their currency, as they call it; 
and, therefore, the Ministers consented 
to have a Committee to inquire before 
they included Scotch small notes in the 
Bill. The result was, that the Scotch 
beat the Ministers of that day, though I 
do hope, and, indeed, I believe, that they 
eakh acs have beaten the Duke and the 
rest of my brother soldiers. Scotch 
small notes were suffered to remain; 
and, therefore, a Bill is now brought in 
to prevent them from circulating in Eng- 
land. Our friend Josees Huma, late 
of the Greek Committee, has contended 
stoutly for the Scotch small notes to be 
left to take free run in England. The 
Ministers, however, have had the resolu- 
tion to resist all importunities, and to 
despise all threats, upon this subject; 
and the Bill will be passed by avery 
great majority. 

To come back now to the description 
of the Scotch System of cash credits, ob- 


|serve, that the description is taken from 


Scotch Bankers themselves, who were 
called before the Committee. Parneur 
puts before us as admitted truths, what 
these men chose to assert upon their 
own bare word, The thing starts with 
an impudent, a notorious, lie. Roger 
people of Scot- 


ng at the same| land prefer Bank notes to gold?” Answer. 
“They do.” Why the devil, then, 


should they have been so uneasy when 
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Mr. Joxes presented his Petition, and | manner in which all Scotland is placed 
why should Perer Maccutxock, their; under the tyranny of Bankers, who 
notorious literary hack, have so strongly | carry ona monopoly as complete as the 
deprecated the wickedness of demand- | Avcmizs of India ; who have a_ profit 
ing gold. It they prefer paper to gold, | upon all the agriculture and all the trade 
why not be content with the five-pound | of the country, without the smallest pare 
notes, seeing that the people will be sure ticipation in its toils or its risks. In the 
not to come for sovereigns in exchange last Register I have described the el. 
for the notes, except for the mere pur- fects of influence in England ; but, in 
poses of change. Ifthe people of Scot- Scotland, you will see that it is direct 
land do preter paper to gold, they will tyrannical compulsion. I have fre- 
hoard the paper, to be sure, instead of | quently spoken of the ruinous effects, 
the gold, and a little “ si/ler’’ with the! political and pecuniary, of the paper- 
aid of the cash credits, will be quite | money monopoly: I have several times 
enough of hard money. Why the devil, | attempted to explain how the sly rag- 
then, are they so much alarmed at the rook Quakers rob the people of England 
prospect of “ /osing” their currency; at) of the fruit of their labours and their ge- 
the prospect of being “ robbed of their \ nius ; and, at the same time, rob the King 
currency’! This outcry of theirs puts | of that great Prerogative of making mo- 
one in mind of the prayer of poor Mrs. | ney, which our wise ancestors gave him 
Treutisex, when her brutal busband | for the protection of his people ; but the 
having been asked for the loan of eight- | Scotch monopolists, 40 greedy with 
een pence by poor Parson Apams, ex-! the Quakers, and the half Jews of Eng- 
claimed, ‘‘ What, d’ye mean to rob! land, come boldly forth and practice 
me‘” went down upon her knees, and, | their monopoly, even with boasting. You 
with tears in her eyes, besought Apams will see, my friends, in the oe 
not to rob her master. If the people of | which Parnext has been silly enough to 


Scotland prefer Bank notes to gold, why | publish for our information, that great 


is there all this clamour about robbing 
Scotland of its currency, when it is cal- 
culated that the one-pound notes do not 
form a tenth part of that currency. It! 
was an impudent lie: the mass of the 


part of the profits of agriculture and 
trade in Scotland are absolutely pock- 
etted by the Bankers ; that they have a 
superintendence over the shopkeepers 


people dare not demand gold for paper: 
the bankers exercise a complete and 
absolute despotism in the country, | 


gave au account in my last Register of 


two artizans (I believe they were), who, 
in 1823, wrote to me to know what the 
law was, with respect to the right of de- 
manding gold in exchange for notes. I 
told them to go with their notes to the 
shop of the Rook, and to demand and 
insist upon gold in exchange for them. 
They did this, they were refused the 
gold: they, in pursuance of my advice 
staid im the shop demanding ‘the gold, 
the Rook sent for Police officers, took 
them into custody : they were detained 
for some time, and then Jet loose with a 
thundering reprimand in their ears, but 
without the gold. So that this is as im- 
pudent a lie as ever dropped trom lip or 
pen. We are now going to see, from 
the same source, 





till; that they watch his daily proceed- 
ings, and make him account othe 
for every farthing that he receives ’ “oe 
they get him into their clutches ; and ta 
if he dare to cease to let them share 
largely in his profits, ruin is his inevila- 
table lot. No galley slave ever “as 
more under the command of his keeper, 
than the wretched Scotch are under the 
command of these monopolizing tyran's, 
who are become, from long habit, 9 
audacious, that they have no — 
openly to make boast of their orga 
ings; a complete account of which ) 

are now about to see in the — 
extract of the evidence above spoken - ; 
and if you never despised ng, cohen 
before, this extract would make br 
detest it to the end of your lives, — 
will make you rejoice that the <n 
now about to be laid at the roote® - 
accursed tree, and will make you J® 


& full account of the j vite me in hopes, that the Ministers 
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le 


this matter, at least, all the support in| 


| vow must pay up !—I\s there any inquiry made 


/ ash account, The Bank of Scotland, I am 
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not be deterred from their purpose, and 
-oin with me also in giving them, as to 


your power. Read with attention, I 
beseech you; let the accursed facts 
sink deeply into your minds, and then 
have the patience to receive from me 
those few observations which my small 
remaining space will allow of. Read 
with attention, again I pray you ; under- | 
stand and remember what you read. 


“Mr. Rocer Ayvton.—Do the people of 
Scotland prefer bank notes to gold? They do.— | 
I) you feel that the system of banking in 
scoiland is safe from those risks which occur | 
in this country from Panic? I think it per- | 
fectly safe from Panic ; because every indivi- | 
dual that has money deposited in the bank, is | 
made @ partner in the profits of the bank, by | 
receiving iuterest.—Mr. T. Kinnear. The ex- 
planation of the cash credit system is this :— 

bank, which first opened a cash credit, 
pened it with an indwidual shopkeeper ; pre- 
vious to that system he used to put jis cur- 
rency into his drawer—ten ur twenty pounds, 
whatever itwas; but after the banker ex- 
plained to him what he wished him to do, 
vuen the shopkeeper received the currency of 
‘ne country, instead of putting it into his till, 
ue looked to the banker's shop as his till; he 
iat u to the banker, aud took from it what he 
required, the banker giving him his own notes. 
if a tradesman were to deceive a banker, by 
pretending that he wanted a cash account, 
woile in fact, he only wished the loan of a 
‘uid of mouey without those transactions, the 
‘onsequence must necessarily be, that he 
" + very soon draw out the whole amount, 
ma beoee Seen aS 
; adead lean : the 
auker has vuly to look at his own progres- 
‘we ledger to see that this is the case, and he 
immediately says, * This is not a cash account, 





Dy th 


is to b 


> 
use 


¢ used before it 1s granted? Yes: and 
ag accounts dre pretty much conducted on 
aes might lgeliy de thase ee nee 
thould not deat with do, that, if he did, we 
etueall te ‘ wilh him; and, therefure, it is 
into hie jo hy! inguire minutely, not only 
ner of he or Character, but into the man- 
bad debts i, ce.—Have the banks had many 
ae * Consequence of cash credits? I 
y hardly ever heard of a bad debt by a 
dca 7 any thing ip au amount 
lions : they a een of hundreds of miil- 
in @ century > 1ave lost a few hundred pounds 
Sonu '¥-—ts it customary for the friends 
mess. to eae establishing himself in busi- 
securities | € forward to offer themselves as 
or him? Yes.—Have you known of 


legitimate purpose of his trade ? I have known 
of instances: and I know that it is common 
for one of those securities, secing symptoms of 
what he thought wildness or imprudence in the 
party, to go to him, and tell him he would 
withdraw his name frum his cash account 
bond, if that course of conduct was pursued. 
‘This affords a great moral check on the con- 
duct of those persons.—Mr. HuGn Watt says, 


peo credits are granted to small farmers, 


who require assistauce in stocking their farms, 
or who carry on a small catile trade, They 


/are granted to shopkeepers principally com- 


mencing business, such as drapers or haber- 
dashers, or to tradesmen geuerally.—Mr. 
Rospert Paut. What are the facilities that 
exist in obtaining a cash credit, compared 
with those of obtaining an ordinary loan ? 
When a person applies for a cash account, 
which is pot au immediate advance of money 
ou the part of the banks, but a conferring of 
the power of drawing upon the bank to the 
extent specified, the person proposes two or 
more securities; a bond is made out, and he 
draws as occasion requires: in this way he 
has never more from the bank than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the purposes of his business. 
The account is never recalled, unless it has 
ceased to be beneficial to the bankers, by having 
been but little operated upon, not having pro- 
moted the circulation of the banker's notes. 
Whenever it becomes a dead advance, the 
banker calls it up. Iu the case of a person 
obtaining a loan, he would probably, in the 
first place, have to pay the interest down at 
once: he would have to pay it on the WHOLE 
sum, whether he should require it ultimately or 
not, and it would be liable tobe recalled by the 
lender at bis pleasure —What is the expense 
of a bond for acash account? Itdepends upon 
the sum. Upon acash account for £500, the 
cost originally of the stamp is £4, and there is 
a charge of half-a-guinea per Cent., for writ- 
ing the bond —How often, in the course of a 
year, does a bank think a cash account, to be 
profitable to them, should be turned over? I 
would say, that no cash accouut is at all well 


he banker for what purpose the cash credit operated upon, unless, at the close of itin.a 


year, the amount of the transactious on each 
side is, at the very least, five times the amount 
of the grant.—\f the operations upon the ac- 
count become unfrequent, we first give the 
holder a hint, aud when it becomes altogether 
stagnant, and continues so for any length of 
time, we intimate to him, that, ata fixed pe- 
riod, he must pay it up, unless he cah begin 
again to render i operate and useful.—How 
much do you think the amount of capital, that 
is thus rendered available to the productive 
industry of the country, by means of cash ac- 
counts may be estimated at? If we suppose 
the average of the cash accounts to be £.00, 
and that there are 12,000 of them, that makes 
six millions.—Of that six millions, bow much 
do you think is actually drawn out at avy 
one time upon the average? Upon the average 





lu t; . 
individual of those persons interfering, if the 
“4s hot employing the credit to the 


two-thirds of it, four millions.” 
The hellishness of this is so clear; 
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here is sucha direct robbery of the! 


people at large, that there needs not| 
one word in the way of commentary. 
There are thirty banks in Scotland, each 
having a great number of partners; so 


Sire H. Parneny’s Pampurer. 





that, here are all the greedy rich com- 
bining together, to compel the farmers 
and the traders to give them a share of 
their profits. Let us suppose a country 
town in England, having fifleen parishes 
in its circle ; let us suppose the lord, the 
sjuires,the big brewer, the attorneys, and 
other rich men, combining together to 
open a bank, to make paper-money that 
costs them nothing, to set up farmers and 
tradesmen by the means of cash credits, 
and to compel these people to bring the 
money, as fast as they receive it, back to 
the bank, to receive it out again in 
driblets as they want it, to turn the money 
over a great number of times in the year, 
to pay an interest upon all that they have 
out of the bank, and thus to be the mere 
bailiffs and shopmen of this insolent and 
most damnab!e combination: suppose 


such a thing as this to exist in England, 
and then give your opinion of Joseern 
Home, and Parwe ct, and the rest of the 


set, who are constantly at work to intro- | 
duce this infernal system into England, 
and who actually have introduced it to 
a certain extent. 

This infernal system roots out the 
tradesman and the farmer standing upon 
his own means, and keeping his profits | 
to himself: it roots out respectable and 





happy families, and brings needy adven- | 
turers the agents of the monopoly, to sup-| 
ply their place: those agents force the | 
paper-money upon the people, and re-| 
ceive their share of profits as their | 
reward. Independent tradesmen and 


7% 


execrable that ever was hatched in the 
black soul of avarice. 

In conclusion, my friends, in dis. 
missing for ever this potato-headed 
author and his book; this poor weak 
thing which I do not accuse of meaning 
the monstrous mischief of which he is 
the feeble advocate; in dismissing for 
ever, this stringer together of incoherent 
quotations and senseless phrases; let me 
congratulate you that the Ministers have 
laid the axe to the root of the whole of 
this pernicious system, the advocates of 
which have almost gone down upon their 
knees to them to consent to suffer Scotch 
one pound notes to circulate in England. 
“Suppose ” said one of them “thata 
“ man should come into England without 
‘« anything but Scotch one pound notes, 
“how is he to pay his way!” “Let 
“him; ” said the Attorney General, “ be 
“sent back again with the notes in his 
“ pocket.” A very good answer; and, 
here we see the hypocrisy of those who 
tell us that the Scotch Banks are always 
ready to pay in yold. If the dear fel- 
lows be always ready to pay in gold, 
what difficulty is there in the Scotch 
traveller providing himself with gold 
wherewith to come into England !— 
Again, it has been asked whether it will 
not be a great hardship to prevell 
Englishmen from receiving Scotch notes, 
when Scotchmen come across the border 
to make purchases in England. What 
hardship, when they can always get the 
gold in Scotland in exchange for Scotch 
notes ; and, especially when Englishmen, 
going across the border into Scotland, 
must carry gold to be passed away |" 
sums under five pounds. : 

Ah, my friends, this is a fatal blow: 


farmers and fair competition being ex-! the system, to the top of its trunk ” 
tinguished, the suffering next falls upon | through all.its limbs, branches, ee 
the people at large, who are thus, as to | twigs, feels shaken by the stroke whic 
all the articles they consume and that|the axe is giving to the root. The 
they purchase for the purposes of con-| Scotch-credit people must draw in > 
sumption, compelled to contribute to the | paper, and diminish the amount of | 
success of this infernal monopoly, which | monopoly, when gold approaches a 
Parnes, praises to the skies, and which | from the other side of the border. — tT 
he wants to see introduced and esta-| Scotch paper must be greatly dimin's 
blished in every part of England, tothe | ed in amount, or it will soon be #! 
exclusion, of course, the utter exclusion | open discount against sovereigns ; <P 
of the King’s power of protecting his|there will be an exchange very os 
people against a combination the most established, which will show ™‘ to 
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hair's weight the value of the Scotch 


currency. na 
With a sincere hope that the Minis- 
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| no doubt I should have adopted a different 
course. When I look at the transactions of 

last year—when I see the manner in which 
| this incident of my letter has been caught at, 


ters will persevere , that they will per-| lam bound to say that I dothink that in order 


ceive that perseverance is demanded by 
their duty to the country, and by their 
oaths to the King; and that thus one 


| step, at any rate, will have been taken 


wwards the restoration of the honour 
and security of the country, and in the 
assurance that every man of you, each 
in proportion to his power and capacity, 
will give them support in this laudable 
effort, | remain, 
Your faithful Friend, and 
Most obedient Servant, 


Wau. COBBETT. 





(Continuation of Mr. Huskisson’s Speech, 
from p. 724.) 


But, Sir, [did so expressly and entirely on 
political grounds. When I cousidered the offer 
was made to me jointly with many others 
who had held office under the former Adminis- 
tration; when I looked at the perfect simi- 
larity of sentiments and policy that existed 
between myself and those friends of mime ; 
when | considered that great, extensive, and 
important departments in the State were to 


_be committed to their charge; when I con- 


‘der the perfect co-operation ond under- 
standing which subsisted between me and 
these friends, I certainly did think that, asa 
joitical man, | was bound to continue in the 
service of the King, and that by so continuing 
Ishould find the best chance of forwarding 
aud supporting those objects and principles 
whieh | had always been endeavouring to 
forward aud support, and for the success of 
Which I felt most ardently and most zealously. 
But though 1 pursued this course, and came 
~ this decision, do not let it be supposed that 
I was blind to the mighty influences that 
woul be opposed to my progress ; do not let itbe 
: apposed that I could be blind to the strength 
ee colleagues with whom I was about 
} wt myself; do not let it be supposed that 
.\4s Hot fully aware of the great and serious 
vuca'ties with which, by su acting, | should 
th ertaiu to be surrounded; but still, weigh- 
hives lar as my powers enabled me, the mo- 
-.) at induced me to accede to the propo- 

ow and those against it, I became convin 
Bat Dt bound to accept it. [Hear, hear.] 
,.!f, Could | have supposed that these in- 
a of which I have spoken, powerful as 
Pengo to be, powerful as I had wituessed 
Five rise t *, would have been sufficient to 
Wards at the steps that have been taken to- 
rstand de yor, bad 1 been given to un- 
When it wnat the time would shortly come 
, _. Would no longer be possible to obtain 


sd) ; 
T support with my presence in the Cabinet, 


to pacify and obtain the cordial co-operation 
| of this mighty influence, it became necessary 
to behave thus. [Hear, hear!] But if sucha 
necessity did exist, | must own that it would 
have been far more satisfactory to me, had I 
been told that such a necessity had arrived— 
if it had at once been said, ‘* Such is the dis- 
“like te your principles, such is the appre- 
‘* hension of the dangerous tendency of your 
** policy, and such is the consequence to me 
*¢ of the friends on whose opinion I principally 
“« rely, that lam obliged to require your se- 
“* cession to obtain their undivided support.” 
I confess that I would much rather have wit- 
nessed sucha declaration as this, than a course 
which may mean this, but does not declare it, 
When | compare what might have been rea- 
sonably expected, with what has actually taken 
place, within the last few months, I do not he- 
sitate in saying, that, in my judgment, some 
such time as | have just been describing had 
arrived [hear, hear!]; for 1 think, that but 
for this, which must at least have induced a 
change of policy, if not a change of feeling, it 
might have occurred to the recollection of 
some person that the sentiments of the very 
highest authority in such a case as this—sen- 
timents which did him the greatest honour— 
had been recorded on a similar occasion ; and 
if, on receiving that letter, any persou had 
said, if he was hasty in coming to this deci- 
sion, or if the decision was founded in error, 
he ought to be informed of it, in order that he 
may reconsider it; he has always been on the 
best terms with his Colleagues—he never had 
any difterences with them, but with the view 
to make a better arrangement of matters; and 
why, if he has taken a hasty or intemperate 
view of this subject, does not some one come 
forward and render him that service which he 
has more than once rendered to others? If 
sentiments like these, which certainly are but 
consistent with charity and good feeling—and 
which would do honour’ to any breast, had 
prevailed on the present occasiou; if the high 
authority, to whom these feelings had once 
belonged, had retained them for this occasion ; 
or if, on his receiving my letter at ten in the 
morning, some one had gone to that great 
authority, and said to bim, that it would not, 
in all probability, lead to such grave conse~ 
quences as he seemed to propose, surely the 
auswer of that high authority would have been, 
that he was glad to find that he was mis- 
taken. Such, however, was not the answer 
of the Noble Duke: he determined it to be 
a direct, positive, and final resignation; and 
yetthe very sentiments that | have been giving 
to the House are the published sentiments of 
the Noble Duke in the House of Lords on a 
former Ministry breaking up; on which he 
took occasion to regret that a misunderstand- 
ing should have arisen between him and any 
| of his colleagues [cheers]. Notwithstanding 
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the many accusations which these friends, 
whose influence was so necessary—which the 
enemies of all improvement and advauce have 
so liberally bestowed upon me; notwithstand- 
jing the ebullitions of feeling and the overstep- 
ping of prudence, as evinced by some of these 
friends, who thought that my removal from 
office was the only adequate apology which the 
Noble Duke could make for ever having been 
connected with me [a laugh, and cheers] ; 
avd though I find, from the expressions of 
some of these parties, that the only way in 
which honour could be paid to the Noble Duke 
is, by saying that it might be necessary that 
we should be continued in 6ffice just at first ; 
notwithstanding, Sir, I say, these ebullitions, 
and in spite of these boisterous fits of mirth, 
for | confess that 1 can call them nothing else; 
notwithstanding these venerable effusions of 
merriment [excessive cheering], which appear 
to me to congregate towards one great attempt 
to draw upon the ignorance of the living 
[cheers], and to pronounce @ libel on the il- 
lustrious dead [cheers]—notwithstanding all 
this--emanating, too, from the same source 
wh >, but a few days before, all was deep and 
bi, . wailing at the progress that Parliament 
and the country were making towards religious 
liberty in favour of the Dissenters [cheers], 
and dread, because this House was willing to 
grant the same religious liberty to Ireland ;— 
votwithstanding these ebullitions of feeling— 
notwithstanding this singular selection of time 
in which to make them—I do not think that 
their boasted triumph is so great, so certain, 
or so complete, as they themselves seem to 
anticipate [cheers]. I canvot believe that my 
Right Honourable Friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Peel), 
who, as faras | know, never advocated any 
policy different, or in upposition to that which 
1 have ever supported (with the exception of 
the Catholic Question)—I cannot believe that 
my Right Honourable Friend has abandoned 
hose principles to which he has hitherto given 
his cordial and genuine support—lI cannot be- 
lieve that with the feelings of this House and 
of this country unchanged, he bas changed, 
whatever may be the present discipline of the 
Cabivet. 


[ To be concluded next week.) 





BELL'S BIFS IN LONDON, 
AND SPORTING CHRONICLE, 


Price only Seven-pence. 


Of Sunday, the 22d of June, will contain a re- 
print of the Twenty Engravings, which have 
appeared under the head of ‘* The Gallery of 
Comicalities "’ during the last six months. 
They will occupy the space of four folio co- 
lumns, and consist of three Series, viz. Six 
priuts of Hogarth’s Harlot’s Progress, Six 
Spirited Sketches of British Sports, and Eight 
of Munkeyana, or the Gambler's Progress. 
The cost of the Twenty Prints, for Drawing 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Sit 


and Engraving, was One Hundred Guineas 
the whole of which may be bought for Seven. 
pence, in Bell’s Life in London, of Suoda, 
the 22d of June. = 
Persons in the country, desirous of bavine 
BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON, of Sunday. the 
22d instant, containing the above Series of 
engraved Comicalities, can order it for that 
day only, from any Newspaper agent, or cau 
commission a friend to buy it at the Office, 
No. 169, Strand, London : being a regularly 
stamped Newspaper, it can be sent, free of 
postage, to any part of the United Kingdom, 
It will be kept on sale at No. 169, Strand, 
properly folded up in franks, for the country, 
without extra charge, until the 25th of June. 


*,* It was in BEvv’s Lire in Lonvox, of 
Sunday, June 8th, that the spirited Engraving 
of Ascot Heath Race Course, the King’s 
Stand, &c. appeared, the size of which print 
was nine inches by six. This number is re- 
printing, and can be had until the 25th of June. 





NEW BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 


Conducted by the Editors of the Geyrrat 
BioGRAPHICAL Dictionary. 


On the 30th May, price Five Shillings, 


TEE QUARTERLY BIOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


No. ].—Contents : William Gifford—John Ma- 
son Goud—Anthony Robioson—Count Lao- 
juinais—Pestalozzi—William Kitchener, M.). 
—Rev. John Evans, LL.D.—Claude Denis 
Raffenel—John Jones, LL. D.—Miss Benger 
—Appendix—Literariana—New Publications 
—Scientific Intelligence, &c. 

Huut and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden. 





CHEAP ano FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 


At the Depét of Taste, 78, Fleet-street, 
4 DOORS FROM SALISBURY -SQUARE. 


WINTERBOURN and Co., baving fitted up 
the above extensive Premises, beg to lay be 
fore the Public the following 


LIST OF PRICES. 


oO 


£. s. d. z£. & 
Superfine Dress Coats.. 2 8 Oto3 ? 
Ditto Blue, or Black 2 10 0 to 3 © 
Cloth or Cassimere } 18 Otol @ 
TOOWSHS 000 cvce ee ‘ 
Summer Waistcoats.... 0 7 0 to 01- 
Silk Ditto ............ 014 Oto 0! 
A Suit of Livery ...... 4 0 Oto4 


Naval and Military Uniforms. Ladies’ Habits 
and Pelisses, plain or finely embrvidered. 
N. B. Childreu’s Clothes. 


*,* Recollect, the ‘* Depér or Taste is 
78, Fleet-street. 
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